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AN EDITORIAL— 


Three Labor Parliaments Canada U pset 
By Devaluation 


Living Costs Already Rising, 
But Few Blame British Labor 


By A. ANDRAS 


New Leader Correspondent in Canada 


ITHIN THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS three great national and inter- 

national labor movements will assemble in rapid succession against 

a background of events fraught with dire consequences for all of us. 

The AFL meets in annual convention in St. Paul even as we write; the 
CIO will convene in Cleveland on October 31; and in November both 
will hasten to London to help found a new, free world federation of 
trade unions. 

The course of the present steel strike’ will overshadow at least the 
AFL and CIO meetings. The issue in steel involves not only the question 
of whether employers alone shall contribute. to pension funds, but more 
important: whether or not concentrated economic power is to be per- 
mitted to paralyze the entire economy to achieve its own narrow ends. 

Big Steel has defied a Presidential fact-finding board and the 
needs of one million steelworkers; now it threatens the welfare of 
this and other nations dependent on a steel-based economy. In its 
maneuverings to compel President Truman to resort to the Taft- 
Hartley Act to settle the dispute. Big Steel puts itself in the posi- 
tion of making one ask whether that same act—or one like it— 
should not be invoked against business strikes. For, in effect, what 


we are witnessing is a display of brute economic force by the steel- 
masters’ “union.” 


The AFL is not faced with vexing economic questions of its own at 
this convention. It might therefore take time out to register its opposi- 
tion to the steel barons even though the strike involves only the CIO 
directly, for Big Steel is traditionally the leader in devising new formulas 
for defeating unionized labor, and should it win this strike we can expect 
other industries to follow its example. 


AFL AND CIO HAVE MADE GREAT STRIDES toward political 
unity below the very top levels. Although logically one might have ex- 
pected close ‘collaboration, first, on economic issues, the coming of Taft- 
Hartley has made united political action more urgent in a sense. While 
we understand the reasons tor AFL President Green’s refusal to accom- 
pany CIO President Murray at a pro-O’Dwyer rally in New York (dressed 
up as a pro-Lehman affair), we submit that political unity on all CIO-AFL 
levels is imperative and must become the subject of close thought at both 
labor conventions. 

The CIO Cleveland convention will feature the steel strike (assuming 
it lasts that long, and labor assumes it will) and as a close second, the 
Communist issue. It is difficult, at this distance, to say whether there will 
bea final showdown between CIO pro- and anti-Communist forces. The 
pr-Communist victory at the electrical workers’ convention in September. 
and the ultimatum it has served on the national CIO (in the form of six 
demands for “autonomy”), would seem to indicate that the Stalinists 
themselves are driving toward a split. Already, UE President Albert 
Fitzgerald is being touted as possible head of a new Stalinist labor federa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to see how Philip Murray, 
Walter Reuther and other CIO leaders can hesitate to acknowledge what 
is almost a fact anyway. It is possible that the CP’s masterminds may 
Prepare another strategy for Cleveland, stressing “peace” and “unity.” 
But Murray and Reuther are surely too old at this thing to be deceived 
by elevent! hour maneuvers 


ESTABLISHMENT OF the new anti-Communist world federation i: 
London next month makes it n andatory for the CIO to clean house We 
suspect that some such guarantee lay behind the AFL’s agreement to join 
With the CIO in building the new world movement. In any case, the 
Mdon meetine should further cement relations between our two labo 
ganizations. and provide a bulwark for Europe’s embattled trade unions 
he British TUC, in particular, needs the support which joint AFL-CIO 
forts can provide; and the still-fractionalized French and Italian move- 
nents can be re-formed only through American labor aid. 

The three labor parliaments, American and international, can make 
HeCisions e1 ery bit as weighty as those made by conventional parliaments 
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OTTAWA, Canada. 


EVALUATION AND THE RUSSIAN ATOM BOMB have struck 
sudden blows at the economic and political peace of mind of the 


Canadian people. 


After Sir Stafford Cripps’ emphatic denials about devaluation, the 
sudden 30 per cent drop came as quite a shock. Even the Canadian Cabinet 
is reported to have been badly flummoxed, not so much at the act itself 
which apparently was not unexpected in that quarter, but at its extent. 
Some 24 hours elapsed before the Minister of Finance announced that 
Canada would follow suit to the extent of 10 per cent. By then a score 
or more of countries had already jumped on the British bandwagon. 

In a country like Canada, essentially a primary producer and de- 


pendent on exports and imports alike, 
devaluation will be pretty much of a 
mixed bag. Its first major impact is 
already being felt in a higher cost of 
living. Since the American dollar now 
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costs Canadians $1.10, consumers have 
already been hit by higher prices for 
American coal and gasoline. Other in- 
creases will take place in fruits and 
vegetables; for the more literate there 
are also the books and magazines which 
dominate the stores and newsstands. 
Much more serious in volume of dollars 
will be the producer goods coming 
across the border: raw cotton and tex- 
tiles, chemicals, machinery and parts, 
crude petroleum, etc. For the most part 
these must be gotten from the United 
States. 


THERE WILL BE, OF COURSE, 
reduction in the price of British-made 
good English cars have come down in 
price Noollens are following suit. Im 
ported china, leather goods and othe 
quality merchandise will also be less 
expensive Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the devaluation of the pound can- 
not make up for the stability of the 
American dollar. In the first five months 
of this year, for instance, Canada bought 
over four time as much from. the 
United States and Latin America as 
from the soft currency countries 

Due to British competition, Canadian 
textile and automobile 


feel the pinch of busine 


will probably 

contraction 
On the other hand, with the Canadian 
dollar available at 90 cents, Americans 
will buy more goods made here. They 
should also be buying more scenery and 
other invisible exports: the tourist trade 
$300,000,000 


volume exceeding a good many other 


1 a major industry, its 


industries in importance 

Economically, therefore, devaluation 
has not vet had time to jell, although 
some of the results are becoming ap- 
parent. It so happened that most major 
collective agreements had been signed 
before the pound and dollar dropped; 
the railwey unions are the only large 
group still in negotiations. Many wage 
rates are thus stabilized until some 
time next yeal 3ut the increases in 
living costs are bound to set off wage 
demands. Pat Conroy, secretary-treas- 

(Continued on Page Three) 














—— East and West 





The Repercussions 





By David J. Dallin — 





HE EXCITEMENT CONTINUES. Like 

the cloud spiralling on familiar pictures 

of our own A-bomb explosions, Russia’s 
recent acquisition of the bomb has quickly 
mushroomed into a world event of magnitude. 
One can safely assume without exaggeration 
that, as a result, a new chapter in U.S. foreign 
policy is about to begin 


f 


We can reconstruct the sequence of events 
with some clarity. : 

All UN atomic discussions 
broke down a few months 
ago (and the new session oi 
the UN Assembly has wit- 
nessed the virtual dissolu- 
tion of the Atomic Energy 
Commission). Aware of this 
Stalin was determined to 1m- 


press the world with a show 





of Soviet atomic power. Al- 
though the Soviet A-bomb is 


Dallin 


not necessarily a finished product (Russia pos- 


sesses no stockpile of atomic bombs), Stalin 
scheduled the explosion of an A-bomb in Russia 
so that its confirmation by America and Britain 
would approximately coincide with Vishinsky’s 
arrival for the current UN Assembly meetin: 
Those who have tudied Stalin’s brand of diplo 
macy will agree that this means of pursuing 
an objective is characteristic 

Typical, 
ments pretending 
ance. Why are you excited? Moscow dis- 


too, were sub equent Soviet state- 


equanimity and_ sell-assur- 


ingenuously inquired of the rest of us. The 


atomic blast? Oh, we're doing a lot of con- 
struction work, “using the latest technical 
means,” which necessitates considerable blast 
ing. “There i ot the slightest ground fe 


alarm,” the Krem!| 
that we 
some time 


n continued, despite the fact 


have possessed the atomic bomb fot 


But these statement may be taken with a 
grain of salt. Atomic enei is not being em 
ployed for tech: purpose by the Soviets 
They have not possessed the A-bomb fot iny 
length of time, and the probably don’t hav 
it in quantity even vet 

But neither the United States nor Great Brit- 
ain can afford to act on the umption that 
Russia will not perfected A-bomb beto1 
very lon 

THE SOVIET BOMB HAS EXPLODED 
amon other t the fot polici ad 
vocated by cert Republica rouped arout 
Senator Robert A. Taft id tk Progressive 
under He 
ait Lie 1 I Op! 
liself on tl 
lationi i 
to avold co ( t! et aS Pp} 
tice, howe' ( | ) eC 
identical. T t the A-bomb seemed a 
antee of securit d the T1 n Doctrir 
Marshall Pla itla act ! fo 
Europe were ' times harmfu 
measure 

Now Taft’s ; Wallac { wers are bein 
taught a lessor Those who at frank and 
honest will have to admit that our “bi-partisan” 
foreign policy was more realistic than their neo- 
isolationism At the same time, the “bi-par- 


tisan” policy itself must henceforth undergo 
considerable chanse 

The first years of U. S. postwar policy, from 
1945 to 1947, were marked by continuing efforts 
to buy peace and stability through concessions 


to the Soviet Union But such efforts were’ 


made in vain and sacrifices made in Europe and 
the Far East produced the opposite effect: they 
led to the strengthening and aggrandizement 
of Russia 


The second phase of American postwar pol- 
icy, initiated in 1947, was exemplified by the 
Marshall Plan, Truman Doctrine and Atlantic 
Pact (supplemented by the new arms bill). 
This political line was more realistic than our 
naive appeasement of Stalin, but it was pursued 
only half-heartedly and left crucial Asia en- 
tirely out of its calculations. Almost a year 
elapsed before the Atlantic Pact was buttressed 
with appropriations for the re-arming of our 
potential European allies! 


THE THIRD PERIOD in U.S. postwar for- 


— The Home Front 


eign policy, upon which we are just enter; 
will be based on a feeling—absent hitherty_ 
that the very existence of this nation demand 
that it win as many allies in the West and th 
East as it possibly can. No matter how expen, 
sive such a policy may be, it will prove Cheape, 
than its alternative—untold loss of human |i, 
All the resources of Europe, including Ge. 
many; and all the resources of the independey, 
Far East, including Japan, must be made ty 
serve a new and vast international defen. 
organization. “ 


tary “superiority” over Russia and her sate. 
lites is a potential superiority only. Since th 
Soviet atom explosion, this superiority does no 
exist in actuality. It still remains to be creataj 
on all levels: strategic, political aond pro. 
agandistic. 

Much time has been lost. Our task cannot ly 
delayed any longer. 





Nobody 


Knows 





E ALL SUFFER under a sense of guilt. 
Collectively we do evil to all sorts of 
individuals and groups. But in this coun- 
try the wrongs of all others are as nothing 
compared with the injustices inflicted upon the 
Negro. I don’t see how any decent American 
can go to bed at night or get up in the morning 
or eat a meal or think about what is going on 
without feeling that he is 
partly to blame for what 
Negroes are going through 
in this country right now. 
This is back of our disquiet 
about Peekskill. We can, to 
be sure, set up all sorts of 
defenses. The Communists 
are irritating. Paul Robeson 
has made idiotically irra- 
tional remarks about Amer- 
ica and Russia. The Peeks- 
kill meetings were to be held not for the sake 
of art or recreation, but to promote Communist 
ideas. The whole affair was conducted in such 
a way as to invite violent opposition. The Com- 
munists wanted it 
All right 
t heart of the business, is Paul Robeson. If 
he, being the sort of man he is, had not suffered 
at the center of our American tragedy, he would 


} 


what he did say 





Bohn 


It served their purpose. 
Suppose all that is true. There, at 


ne 


not have said about our 


civilization, and the messy mob mix-up would 
not have occurred 


ynality 


HERE IS A MAN of powerful pers: 


and great talent. It is true that the advantages 
fer have enabled him to become a 
reat athlete and ereat artist. But suppose a 
hite man equally impetuous tempera- 
ent, and similarly distinguished talent, had 
heen frustrated 1e been. In the first 
\ a t il ) l law and i ur 1 Y ) 
place « ) Ihe e turned to music. 
His magnificent voice won him a place; but 
a he found our race prejudice fencing him 


in. White men with far less talent are singin 
To him it is closed 
Being sensitive and impetuous—and, too, hav- 
ing been taken in by the Communists—he 
struck out, said things which were ill-consid- 
ered. This whole tragedy of Peekskill began, 
not with what Paul Robeson said about us, but 
what we did to Paul Robeson. 

The rock bottom meaning of democracy is 
to given everyone an even chance. The great 
trouble with Negroes now is that they are 
hedged in, held back, kept down. No matter 
what their talent, their education, their am- 
bition, ways are barred to them. There is plenty 
of work down below. There is too little chance 
to get up. It is enough to drive a man crazy. 


in the Metropolitan Opera 


By William E. Bohn 


TAKE OUR DEFENSE FORCES. There 
anywhere, even opportunity should be the rule 
There, citizens face death side by side in the 
cause of democracy. But there, of all place, 
segregation of Negroes is most open and brutal 
Military Jim Crow keeps officer berths closed 
to them. They can dig and build and cook ant 
carry and sweat. But the silly theory is that 
they don’t make good fighting men. 


write to the Committee On Jim Crow in Mil. 
tary Service, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
N. Y. This group is led by Grant Reynolds ani 
A. Philip Randolph. Send them a quarter and 
get a copy of their brilliant pamphlet, Nobody 
Knows. It is a masterpiece, with drawings by 
Bernard Seaman and Bill Mauldin and a text 
by Gabriel DeAngelus, Margaret Halsey and 
Al Capp. It is funny, smart, sharp—and heart 
breaking. 

The trouble with most of us is that we feel 
guilty about things like this, but we never d 
anything. We don’t know what to do. Well 
read this pamphlet and you will find out. There 
are things—practical things—which you can é 
between now and Christmas. It might make 
your Christmas more satisfactory. 

The 1948 Draft Act runs out in June, 1% 
Sometime next winter Congress will pass 2 
bill to extend it. That offers us our opportunil 
A whole set of amendments has been prepare 
to put an end to military Jim Crow. Betwee! 
now and the end of the year we have time’ 
get the public behind these amendments. A! 
things are happening in the Penta; Sect 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson seems to be 
the right side. He has asked for p! ) ene 
segregation in the Army, Navy and Ai Force 
From the Navy and Air Force he | 
them, but the Army has not yet produced 2 
acceptable plan. 


receive 


This is the time to work. The Committee 
Jim Crow is using every means in a country 
wide campaign. It is holding publi hearings 
It is carrying on a series of radio broadcast 
It is contacting Congressmen. For al! of this" 
needs money. And it needs, too, public supp 
in other definite ways. That is where you am 
I come in. 

It is only through such definite measures * 
this that the vague “race problem” can 
solved. We must see to it that Negroes havé 
fair openings in jobs, in education, in the pi 
fessions, in business, in the Army and Navy 
and Air Force. Justice in each sector of lie 
requires a special effort. Right now is the ti 
to make a drive for fairness and decency in the 
defense forces. 

a 
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hurchill-Cripps Feud 
Aids Tory Enemy Bevan 


ndent By JON KIMCHE 

de t Overseas News Agency Staff Correspondent 

fense LONDON (ONA). 
HE SECOND PHASE of the Conservative party move to discredit 

mili. Ti change of front on pound devaluation by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Satel. Chancellor of the Exchequer, is now under way. 

e the In Commons last week, Winston Churchill pulled no stops in his 


°S hot F effort to provoke Cripps’ resignation and, indeed, went much farther than 
‘eatel F most of his Tory colleagues had expected—or had thought wise. But only 
prop F pis closest colleagues know how deeply 


ce which dates 





his coalition govei 
unexpected fall 
entered the Cabir 
Seal.) 


virtual to save 

ent after tl 

ee pps 

s Lord Priv 
As soon as the 

Eastern crisis was past, 


his opinion and 


ill personally dislikes Cripps 
back to 1942 
hen Churchill had to call in Crip 


ps 
n- 


1et 


immediate Far 
Churchill 
began undermining Cripps’ position 
in the wartime coalition government 
as the leader of Churchill’s govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. He 
sent no Cabinet vavers to Crivps for 
information for 


pre if § weeks at a time while the war re- 
8 Tule mained in a crucéal phase. He took 


in the decisions privately with the con- 
a sultation only of Lord Beaverbrook 
places, f the then Minister of Supply, and 


brutal Brendan Bracken, 


Minister of In- 


Closed § formation, and left Criovps in the 

















k and dark about his olans and intentions. 
Ss that . 
FINALLY, when Cripps openly dis- 
issed his intentions of resigning wit! 
t this s closest friends. Churchill trans- 
1 Mili fered Cripps to a much lower gov- 
Tork 3 ernment post, which did not hold 
paper Cabinet rank. Even then, as Ministe: 
~, £ of Aircraft Production, Lord Beaver- 
er and <a ‘ Ras : 
bgp brook was superimposed on Cripps by 
Jobody & Churchill, although the wartime Prime 
ngs by B Minister was fully aware of Cripps’ 
a text & great opposition to all the Beaverbrook 
Vy and & policies and personal characteristics 
heart Then t t ! duel seemed t 
on to flare up again inte 
e fire | in the emergency 
ve ite te tl Cripp probably 
ver ¢ a ( il! implications, re 
Wel ed slight to Churchill’s recor« 
There hancellor of the Exchequer in 1924 
can G %. T out Churchill's ful 
make th, an att hich is a part of the 
edit Crip} before 
19 
pas THE FULL MEASURE of. thi 
‘tunit urchillian and Tory party onslaught 
epare omewhat shaken both Cripps and 
etwee! the Labor party rank-and-file. But one 
time 1 “Y-product ot this line of attack has 
Ar fen something that the Tories least 
Sect expect d Every nail driven by 
se hurct ll into what he hopes is Cripps’ 
‘ : l coffin was transformed into a 
ie n the ladder of success of 
Fore hill’s arch enemy Aneurin 
ecely the Minister of Health. 
iced A“neurin Bevan has always been a 
. alte: He has always believed 
ttee 01 t his turn would come but he 
ountr ; , cted it so soon or as : 
: 1 Se tactics. But what ha 
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happened is that the entire characte: 
of the Tory attack has caused Labor 
leaders to call upon Bevan as thei 
effective counter to Churchill. 
Overnight he has become _ Labor’s 
central figure in the battle to capture 
the British 
preparation for the coming election 


most 


elector’s imagination in 





we Sica 





BEVAN 
A Good "Waiter" 


Canada 


(Continued from Page One) 
urer of the Canadian Congress of Labo 
(counterpart of the CIO), has already 
made this plain. So in 1950 or even 
sooner there will be either some pretty 
substantial wag increases 


pretty big strike 


1 some 


INSOFAR AS the British Labor Gov- 


ernment is concerned, feelings have 


been equally mixed. For the reaction 
aries, who have taken up the hum- 
buggery of some Americans about the 
evils of the welfare state, 
devaluation was just another proof that 
socialism and social security are twin 
menaces (to what, they don’t altogether 
make plain) Yet even they have 
curbed their tongues a little, for Britain 


so-called 


is not merely the haven of a wicked 
socializing ogre but the home of Mr 
Churchill and the motherland of the 
Empire. 

It may be embarrassing to howl her 
down as a bankrupt pauper and then 
have to send love and kisses just in 
case the Tories come back to power 
What's more, she’s still a very impo1 
tant customer. The well-documented 
rebuke which the British Economist 
administered to reckless critics some 
weeks ago apparently has done some 
good here also; the press has become 
more moderate in its editorial tone. 

For Canadian socialists, there are 
points of concern beyond Britain’s 
ability to survive. Despite the setback 
of the last federal elections, when the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
lost heavily, the CCF is still a major 
Canadian political party. Since the To- 
ries did proportionately even worse 
taking into account their refurbished 
leadership in the person of Hon 
George Drew, campaign funds spent in 
drunken-sailor style and an outrageous 


mesalliance with Quebec nationalists— 


the CCF remains very much an alter- 
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native to the present Liberal govern- 
ment in some future election. 

The success of British socialism 
must therefore have an important 
bearing on the CCF’s chances. Simi- 
larly, the relationship between the 
Labor Government and the Trades 
Union Congress is bound to be closely 
watched here, where a growing bond 
has been developed between the 
CCF and the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. Once a subject for socialist 
casuistry, the role of unions in a 
socialist economy or in one headed 
that way has become a serious prac- 
tical problem, one not readily solved. 


THEN, AS IF DEVALUATION werc 
riot enough, the Soviet atom blast was 
announced. Somehow it did not seem 
to take anyone by surprise. Moreover. 
it has strengthened the feeling that 
since the manopoly held by the U.S.A. 
on the atomic bomb is now seemingly 
3ritish and Canadian demands 
for sharing the know-how should be 
granted. 


over, 


Parliament has as yet had 
more official than the bare 
announcement of the blast itself, and 
there has been no debate on the sub- 
ject. It is, however, bound up with 
consideration of the Atlantic Pact which 
was referred to in the Speech from the 


nothing 


Throne as “already proving its worth 
in lessening the risks of armed aggres- 
sion,” after the statement had been 
made that “the menace of communist 
totalitarianism threaten 
the aspirations of men of good will.” 
The CCF, and for that matter the othe: 
parties, have supported the American 
proposal for international control and 
inspection of atomic energy production. 
The newest development will merely 
emphasize an already well established 
policy 

Meanwhile, Canada’s newest Parlia- 
ment, with its swollen government 
majority, is contemplating new legis- 
lation. Something, at long last, is to be 


continues to 


Upset by Devaluation 


done about housing: though at first 
glance it will be little more than a 
gentle thrust where a good shove is 


needed. Nothing has yet been said 
about improved social security legis- 
lation 


A PROPOSAL TO CLARIFY the 
status of the federal government and 
sovereign — status by 
amending the British North America 
Act (Canada’s constitution), ha 
raised the cry of 


emphasize _ it 


once 
again provincial 
(states) rights. As might 
expected, the crv came from Premier 
Duplessis of Quebec, the 
politician who uses provincial rights as 
a barrier to any measure that savors 


have been 


neo-fascist 


even remotely of greater welfare fot 
the Canadian people. Not unnaturally 
also, a similar position was taken in 
the House of Commons by (the Con- 
servative) Opposition Leader George 
Drew. The vested interests which both 
Mr. Duplessis and Mr. Drew serve don’t 
want a_ strong central government 
which would have the power to intro- 
duce what one Minister of the Crown 
is said to have referred to as, that 
“social security nonsense.” 

With the government and the Official 
Opposition not being very far apart in 
most things, the real burden of oppo- 
sition must inevitably fall on the CCF 
With its ranks diminished from 33 to 13 
as a result of the elections (times were 
still too good for trying something 
new), this will be a burden in more 
ways than one. Yet already the evi- 
dence is there that the CCF will bea: 
it, and gladly. CCF Leader M. J. Cold- 
well and his small band have already 
made their voices heard in the House 
of Commons and will continue to do so 
Temporary setbacks cannot stop the 
tide of events which, the CCF believes 
is sweeping in its direction. Democratic 
socialism is still the answer. 





By DANUBIANUS 


R lean WAS THE FIRST 
Balkan proving-ground of that 


legal phenomenon, “popul ju 


tice.” whose prototype was created bs 
the celebrated Moscow trials of th 
Thirties. Rigged trials have been found 


to be a most effective way to liquidate 
opposition, either actual or potential, t 
totalitarian communism. They not only 
satisfy that passionate concern for “le 

ality” which is a feature of communist 
“popular justice,’ but also provide com- 
munism with material for political pro- 
paganda of the most diverse sort 


Recent trials in Rumania have re 
ceived but scant notice in the Americar 


pre All relevant comment vere ul 
lerstandably absent from the brief 
pre dispatche atelined Bucharest 
it must be borne nd that nowaday 
the representative n the Rumanian 
People’s Republic” of the pre igen 
cies and ne p ! re Rumanian cit 
zen and art unde obpviou contro 
nd pressure. Ho the U. S. De 
partment of Stat ecently discl 
n exchange ¢ ( POTICLOTICS it th 
overnment of KR ni concernin 
the recall of Colonel Lovel the Mili 
tary Attact nd Mr. Levericl tt 
Counselor o American Le tior 
n Bucharest, and t} I drawn atte! 
tion to these t 


THE MILITARY TRIBUNAL heavil: 


entenced a oup of twe ri 0 ille 
plotters of espion e and otage, Oo 
November 2, 1948. and another grou 
ut forty defendant vhich included 
number ol omer ind hicl 
headed b Gene | Constantin Nico 
laescu, forme Chief Militar A\id t 
King Mih vhose trial ended on De 
emb 16, 194 The tribunal i 
readed b notoriou Majo Genera 
Alexandru Petre ’ convicted wa 
riminal | n 1947 likewise preside 
ver the ti l of la e group of Ru 
nanian patriots headed by Juliu Maniu 
This Petrescu ter havi been th 
trusted man of the Gestapo and he 
of the infamous Security Service unde 































































Antonescu va t en ovel b the 
VNKVD (sub equently the MVB) pron 
xed to his present high milita rank 
end appointed Director General ot 
prison nd concentration camp 

Law Vel lo t { caetense were proy 
ided ex-officio by the tribunal from 
rostt ilready extensively “purged” « 
all element uspected of antagonism te 
the regime 

The court “established” complicit: 
between the two group nentione 
ibove desig! { tiie we ip of th 
Fwelve the principals in vast cor 
a) ’ to x te V 
re tances t t the « u 
111 t t onnecte 
elem t ndepe ent Sx 
eialist t I ! t i 
nant of t! rte ) I Cy 

) the Ru n resist er 
bro tl le | Gene 
Nicolai R the tis! Ame 
wan cons] é inst el \ 
») Inte t | Finance epre 
sented by “reactionary J and tl 
Zionist movement 

The proceedin were extensivel 
publicized—indeed, one ought to say 
ballyhooed. Throughout the country 
meetings of protest and condemnatior 


were organized; 


selected groups o 








‘workers and intellectual were ad 
mitted to witness the trial after being 


carefully searched fou 






conce alec 










weapons. Immediately, it was revealed 
for the first time that 









a group of Com- 






munist notables of Rumania narrowl\s 












escaped a prepared railroad accident 





on their way back from Moscow, in Fe- 
bruary, 1948, the foiled attempt bein 
attributed t t esistance novement 


4 


HE existence in Rumania of anti-communist resistance and 

sabotage on a large scale—to which several of our articles have 

referred in the past year—came clearly to light during the trials 
held at the end of 1948 of several leaders of the Rumanian resistance 
movement. 


Pn Ta 


Aenneneneenaenoctanornsnny 


The article we are publishing her’, dealing with these trials, was 
written specially for The New Leader by a Rumanian journalist who :- 
has just escaped from behind the Iron Curtain and who, in order to :: 
protect the family he has left behind, is unable to reveal his name. 

The New Leader feels bound to mention that events subsequent 
to the trials related by Danubianus have confirmed the extent of the 
resistance of the Rumanian peasants and workers to a regime intent 
upon enslaving them. 





We refer primarily to a law passed by the so-called Great National 
Assembly of Bucharest on January 13, 1949, which establishes capital 
punishment for “certain crimes which would endanger the security 
of the State and the development of the national economy.” Not only 
“treason,” but also such “crimes” as “destruction and deterioration of 
buildings, machinery or equipment” of industrial or other enterprises, 
“destruction by fire or by any other means of industrial and agri- 
cultural goods or of forests,” “intentional non-accomplishment of 
duties or careless performance of duties in industrial enterprises’’— 
are punishable by death. Instigators, accomplices and all those en- 
gaged in preliminary actions in connection with such acts of sabotage 
are also liable to capital punishment, while those who, being appraised 
of them fail to report to the authorities, are liable to sentences at hard 
labor ranging from five to ten years. 


CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST tl hat is actually going on in Rumania 
two groups at the two trials included behind the Iron Curtain. 
oll the disparate element indicates . ; 

OVE n varying proportions im euact WE MIGHT BEGIN with the case of 
eparate case. The lengthy hearing Messrs. Lovell and Leverich. These two 

hich, reproduced in extenso by the entlemen, having arrived in Rumania 
Communist organ, Scanteia, took uy two years ago when contact with Ru- 
no le than fifteen extra large pages in manians unconnected with the regime 
everal successive issues, produced but vas still possible, succeeded sub- 
the flimsiest evidence of connection equently in maintaining such contacts 
between these varied charge covertly. They were thus in a position 

Pe ne et SomenoaE Semeeee to obtain certain information—mainl)s 
dindenesk tien ‘inti: Vide Mitten wane, of an economic nature—which the re- 
prising the two group sime had every reason to keep from 

spreading abroad. These contacts, it 
Fight defendants were designated as 7 


need hardly be pointed out, were main- 
tuined at utmost risk and peril to the 
Rumanians involved. The trial found a 


the real leaders of the organized resist- 


ice movement, Of these, Ion Bujoi 


former Minister of Industry; Dimitris 

aig * ; : way to implicate the two American of- 
Gheorghiu, former head of the Creditul a : ’ . 

: ficials, securing sufficient evidence to 
Minier oil company; Alexandru Pop. 


justify formally their recall, thus re- 
moving two 


f tesitza steel 
Bals, 


manager of the Petrosani coal mine 


rmer manager of the 
irksome 


Rumanian scene 
Point two is more cgmplex. It cen- 
tered upon the person of Max-Ausnit— 


competent and 


forme : 
from the 


orks; and Alexandru 


cbservers 

ere technical experts of the highest 
calibe Gheorghe Manu, George 
tila, and Nicolai Margineanu, were uni 
Admiral Horia Ma 
celaru, the eighth, had commanded the 


Bon- . : é 
. tried and convicted in ab- 


entia (he had left Rumania in 1946 and 
U.S.A.)—and _ in- 
volved the “discovery” of a highly com- 


who was 


versity rofesso1 

Pp now resides in the 
Rumanian Navy with great distinctior 
in the war against the Soviets. None of 


could by any stretch of the ima- 


plicated plot, in which the participants 
were not “Anglo-American Fi- 
nance,” but also “reactionary Zionism,” 


only 
them 


gination be illed a representative of 


z and secondarily Iron Guard remnants 
capitalisn Max Ausnit, one of the 


ithin the country and abroad. 


country’s foremost industrialists before 
sins i salina sin Mciea eiatainiay eal hess The reason for the backhanded 
, : nt Win Seven Sled i. blow at Zionism is significant. One of 
heal avrinanal We of the defendant peed the many causes of the extreme un- 
Sa eas er 2. 194 popularity of the Bucharest regime in 
the country hinges upon the presence 
To sl w tenuous the ties amon cf an altogether disproportionate 

é twe ( eve cording t 


number of Jews in the administration. 
Let us hasten to add that these Jews 
1epresent the political opinions of but 


yroduced by the 


prose 


cution, it ili be sufficient to point out 


conection between the eight 
leaders of the resistance movement or 
the one hand, and the Iron Guard or: 
the othe: rested imply on the fact 
that one of the eight, Gheorghe Manu, 
had at one time met and spoken wit! 
one of the three legionaries. Aside fron 


this, the court itself was forced t 


knowledge that they acted inde- 


pendently 

There is no point in attempting to sift 
the incoherent mass of charges and al- 
leged evidence adduced in the course 
cf these lamentable parodies of justice 
It is enough to add that the defendants 
found guilty in due course, were sen- 
tenced to severe terms of hard labor 
anging from life to ten years. But cer- 
tain points 


stressed by the prosecution 


provide some significant sidelights or 


a small fraction of Rumania‘’s Jews: 
they, like any other members of the 
Communist party, are primarily Com- 
munists whose concern with matters 
of an ethnological nature is, to put it 
mildly, extremely remote. But, in 
order to channel the indubitably 
widespread anti-Semitism aroused 
throughout the country by the pres- 
ence and activities of so many Jews 
in the Communist administration, the 
latter had to be presented as “truly 
democratic Jews” and “defenders of 
the Rumanian people” against re- 
action, capitalism and foreign im- 
perialism. This explains why the 
Zionists of Rumania have lately be- 
come scapegoats of the Bucharest 
government. 


The third point gained was the dis- 


‘PEOPLE'S JUSTICE’ — RUMANIAN STYLE] 


crediting of the divided remnan} 

the Iron Guard. It is impossijb, 

ignore the sad fact that even the drex:, 
ful memories of the brief span of ¢ 
iron Guard’s rule has been trans 
in retrospect and by comparison wif 
the present regime’s reign of ter 
into an era of pleasant existence, p 
connecting the present activities of Ing 
Cuard adherents with the “enemies ¢ 
the people” enumerated above, the this 
provided the regime with valuable pp, 
paganda material. : 





Fourthly, by connecting certain a¢ 
cf sabotage—notably at the Resi, 
steel works—with members of the Ry. 
manian Socialist party, and by furthe 
essociating this irreducible opponent 
with “Western Capiz 
fascism, etc., a most convenier 


communism 
lism,” 
weapon was forged wherewith the ». 
gime could strike 
socialist movement amor 


down the 





industrial workers. 


¥ 


POINT FIVE IS PROBABLY }: 
most weighty of all. It involves not 
less than the attempt to put the bla 
for Rumania’s present appalling e. 
romic condition upon the 
onposition 
staggering drop in the country’s 
cuction and living standards is t 
wttributed jointly to the lar 
cepredations carried out on behalf 
the economy of the Soviet Union, to tl: 
disruption of all normal exchanges wit 
the West, and to the dismal failure 
the local “planners” to put into efle 
2 livable economic system. Truly diss 


houlders 


saboteurs. Of 


course 





irous consequences stared the count 
in the face. The regime could find» 
other way to account for them. It cou 
not admit that the myth of communs 
untenable. On t 
other hand, everyone knew that orgat 
ized political opposition had been liqu4 
dated. The choice lay between Scyli 
and Charybdis. The presence of 4 
ictive and widespread resistance mois 
ment had to be admitted. It was a bitte] 
pill for the regime to swallow. For# 
had to be trumpeted throughout 1% 
land that extensive sabotage had bee 
carried out by the resistance, and thé 
this domestic movement was connect 
not only with the most 
cratic” features of the West, but a® 


infallibility was 


“anti-dem 





with a Rumanian Resistance ab 
under the leadership of an av 
enemy of the regime, former © 


Minister Radescu. 
It would be idle to imagine thé 
the realistic leadership of the regi 
were unaware of the drawbacks it 
volved in such disclosures. The Com 
munisis are only too well aware? 
the universal hatred they have s* 
ceeded in inspiring against thet 
selves in Rumania. Strong, del 
mined and active resistance is Vv 
far from a purely imaginary bol 
The Communists know, too, tha ® 
the minds of the Rumanian pe 
the sole hope of liberation lies * 
armed conflict between the East # 
the West. It is obvious that the “ 
ernment had weighed most caref!! 
the advantages and the drawbacks * 
volved in the widely publicized 
and weighed them well beforets® 
The important propaganda - 
gained, therefore, must have " 
weighed in their minds the attends 
losses. j 
We may conclude that the ¢ 
munist regime of Rumania believ® 
can well afford to sit tight and 3 
the events of the next few moat 
dispel whatever hopes the Rus 
people may have gained from ® 
trials. In so believing, it counts - 
things: 1) that the Western oe 
¢racies will not go to war; and a* 
they will do nothing to help ® 
triends inside Rumania 
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By JOHN D. CONNORS 
and ELMER T. KEHRER 


HE TAFT-HARTLEY Law _ has 






ce. B produced many startling changes 
of Ine within the American Labor move- 
nies Mf ment. One such change is a new in- 


Within the 
le pu AFL the Gompers formula, “Reward 
your friends and punish your enemies,” 
become “Elect your friends and 


qt your enemies.” The CIO and the 


tered 


1¢ thell terest in political action. 


ious independent unions have step- 
ped up thei: political activities. 
ley brought about still an- 





isnificant change. Our unions 





ive of the great need for a 





complete workers’ education pro- 

to de op among the rank and 

stronge ipport for their unions, 

new ls for union duty, and 

t technical skills and intel- 

al four tion needed to withstand 

LY | iults made on labor by 

not ' ” ; 

© bia Throug W ( Education Bu- 

adios au of tl \FL, the CIO Educational 

snes Department, and the various interna- 

sade nal unions, year-round programs of 

ucation on all levels are being devel- 

is ( ped. Cle Institutes, Conferences, 

Bes nd Schools are becoming a familiar 
baibii ut of the union’s daily life. 


Of particular interest are the Labor 
Schools conducted this summer, for in 
dition to the old standbys, like the 
ILGWU (a pioneer in workers’ educa- 
m) and the UAW-CIO, numerous 





be ther internationals operated schools 

L fin {pout 6000 union members attended a 
It c Labor School for at least one week 
at tween Memorial Day and Labor Day. 
Jn 


Among the AFL unions conducting 
labor Summer Schools were the 
ILGWU, Meat Cutters, Upholsterers, 





Textile Workers, Teachers, Retail 
¢ 0. « . + y 

lerks, United Automobile Workers, 
ce MOVs ‘ . . 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees, State, 
iS a DI . 


¢ 


unty, and Municipal Employees, and 
any State Federations of Labor. 


ory 





CIO unions active in this phase of 
reducation include: Steel Workers, 
xtile Wor! Amalgamated Cloth 
" TTA UY 
e W UAW, Communication 
Rubt Wo Packing 
use Wi and several State CIO 
eC a4 } 
1 av 
peel ALL THESE SCHOOLS operate fo 
gine ths nt or longer. Seldom 
no fi ore than fou 
it ahs 
— ‘ particula) group of 
— 2 
The "d jdent nee the student body nor- 
eo mally , 
sane ty composed of union membe who 
ute " : 
a ve their jobs to attend, or paid 
nem Rain} ‘ 
st 2 ais of the unions who cannot stay 


ce . 
ig. 4 éway from the union for long periods. 
ce is VET Usual) 


Uaily the te for a Labor School is 





vy bogey = 

ee ae olege or university with suitable 
ee Biche ; 

the opi ites plus—and this is important 

an peor Villingness to let the union determine 


on lies BB th courses 


al content. In most schools the 
» East °F union 


dl also chooses its own faculty. 
t the 9° Obvious] t 4 


ally SI vould be impossible to 
t — ‘ive an adequate picture of each school 
whacks ° ‘this brief article. We have therefore 
ined 10" flected a few examples of different 
eforehem le pron... 








td t ‘ive the reader a cross- 
nds “ ction of hat makes up a Labo 
have © School, : 
, attends 
e--—— 
the John D. Connors became Director’ 
behiev  f the Workers Education Bureau of 
+ and 2% America in 1943 after serving for ten 


; mont Years as Vice President of the Amer- 
Rum" tn Federation of Teachers. In 1948 





























from 4 h was labor advisor to the U.S. dele- 
unts 00" Sttion in UNESCO; he is on the 
tern ~- ecutive Council of the American 
and 3) 4M Association for Adult Education. 








+h 





' 
heid 
nesy 





mer T. ("Al’) Kehrer, Workers 
Education Bureau Field Represent- 

son the staff of the Hudson 
Labor School. 
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A new union in this field is the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union, which 
held three one-week schools this sum- 
mer. Among the subjects taught were: 
Political Action, Collective Bargaining, 
Labor Legislation, Labor Economics, 
znd Community Relations. Approxi- 
nately forty members attended each of 
these sessions. 

THE TEXTILE WORKERS Union, 
CIO, has divided its schools into four 
General Institutes (foi 
the rank and file), Officers’ Institutes, 
Political Action Institutes, and Ad- 
vanced Collective 


maim groups: 


Bargaining. The 
General Institute covers such topics as 
Issues of 1949, Collective Bargaining, 


5 spon =, 


TWUA and the Labor Movement, and 
Workshops on Parliamentary Law and 
Public Speaking. The curriculum otf 
the Officers’ Institute includes Union 
Administration, Planning and Con- 
ducting a Union Meeting, and Work- 
hops on Community Relations and 
Education. The Political Action In- 
titute features such subjects as How 
Government Works, Political Parties, 
and Workshops on Public Speaking and 
Political Organization (of wards and 
precincts). 

Political Action Schools were a new 
feature in 1949 and Textile officials 
have expressed great satisfaction at the 
enthusiasm and the turnout at these 
chools 

One of the better 
that of the Kentucky Federation of 
Lt.abor. Held for a two-week perio¢ be- 
cinning July 14, at Eastern State Col- 
lege. Some forty-five students studied 
Labor’s Stake in Taxation, Collective 


Labor Schools wa 


RBargaining, Labor Legislation, Labo. 


Economics, Parliamentary Law and 
Public Speaking, Labor History, Union 
Administration, and Political Action. 





Labor Goes to School 


Two Workshops were held on Stewards’ 
Problems and Labor Journalism. 

A typical State CIO Council School 
is the Rocky Mountain School, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the CIO 
National Education Department during 
the last week of August in Colorado. 
Subjects studied included Labor His- 
tory, Political Action, Community Re- 
lations, Public Speaking and Parlia- 
mentary Law, with Workshops on the 
union education program, and on run- 
ning a labor newspaper. All reports in- 
dicate that interest and enthusiasm is 
running higher than in the past for this 
type of school 


WHILE THE SHORT DURATION 





224% 
L2eor 


LABOR'S FUTURE LEADERS LEARN 


The 6,000 Form a Hard Core 


of each of these schoois makes for in- 
tensive presentation of the subject 
matter, not all the time is spent in 
tudyv. Planned recreation and _ social 
programs break the “grind” very well. 
Most schools are 
where maximum use of the out-of- 


located in places 


doors, lakes, rivers and recreation areas 
provides fun as well as serious study 
and discussion. Then, too, living, eat- 
ng and working together with fellow 
unionists from different locals provides 
that extra stimulation which marks the 
uccess of this type of educational 
activity. 

Special mention should be made at 
this time of the School For Workers 
of the University of Wisconsin, because 
ior over a quarter of a century it has 
heen serving labor’s educational needs. 
Its beautiful lake-front campus was 
used by many of the unions whose pro- 
grams are described above. Almost six 
hundred students attended various 
schools in Madison this summer under 
the sponsorship of fourteen interna- 
tional unions and some fifty locals or 
federations. 


ee J # 


In addition to those schools planned 
‘or a specific union, the School For 
Workers has a General Institute for 
unionists from various organizations, a 
Labor Co-op Institute, and a Workers’ 
Education Training Course. The latter, 
begun last year, provides valuable 
raining for those who wish to make a 
career of workers’ education and those 
union officials who are charged with 
suiding the educational activities of 
their unions and who want further 
technical training. 


THE NEAREST THING to a per- 
manent Labor School in America today 
Hudson Shore Labor School, located 
in West Park, New You 


An indepen= 


Ha t3e 





dent school with no political tie-up, 
and backed by both AFL and CIO 
unions in the East, Hudson Shore prov- 
ides facilities for unions to which trade 
unionists come each year from fifteen 
different international unions. 

Foreign students and trade unionists 
come to Hudson Shore every year to 
study American unionism; this summer, 
I.ngland, Sweden, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
Germany and Canada were so repres- 
ented. Most of these foreign students 
attend under the auspices of govern- 
mental agencies or one of the founda- 
tions operating in the field of educa- 
tional exchange. 

Students at Hudson Shore, 
for a minimum of two weeks, study 


who stay 


uch subjects as Economics for Labor, 
Tabor and Government, and the Labor 
Movement. These required courses deal 
vith questions like the cost of living, 
tuday’s economic picture, the use of 
economic statistics in collective bar- 
vaining, history of the labor movement, 
labors’ political program, and principles 
of collective bargaining. In addition, 
{Continued on Page Eleven) 






The N. Y. Post — Before 


By RICHARD M. CLURMAN ‘Headlines were livelier and carefully f 
tailored. The labor column, under AILY JOURNALISM IN Awa 
For a newspaper must live, and to live it must please, new auspieces, far surpassed its pre- tually no continuous crit : 


a Ucal 
ts conductors s se ae 8 the ly. SURE at omndicn am t ‘ ; | 
and its conductor uppose, perhaps not altogether rightly decessors. And in many other small editorial program in the ‘ 













, UF 































a tc please > er ‘heer ards "Pe l- ways the Post was a vastly improved 
er t it can only ase by be oe “a ry che —- tou yes pre) vays th .~ i i ipro | look into this too-long neglected 
{ ‘eS De ‘hilla general theories. s to prin- newspaper. (To mention only a single . . ~ : “ 
<s ee ee cee oe p—neae ec omede: i nal nt d Here, Richard M. Clurman sgerpts 
ciples. Morley, On Compromise. example: the press Column, where €di- ’ 1s xr in the interesting ne. 
torials from other papers are sum- a new spaper n 1€ Interesting progif tral 
NE OF THE plainly visible—but little known—facts of New York marized, lost its suspiciously querulous editors hope will represent a POWerjferal ' 
history is that in the past twenty-five years this newspaper-reading tone.) Mr. Clurman, who was born jsf Yor 
city has given birth to only one new daily newspaper of general , torial staff of Commentary. He ghanag 







, lat And when PM’s epigone, the Star, passe tly away earlier Observer, a journal of politics pybidht t 
circulation. And when PM’s epigone, the Star, passed quietly away earlic THE POST'S EDITORS—mindful too ) politics publaft the 













































































































this year, there was not a single New York daily less than a quarter of a t thee eotkeocnins teetanion of tur Ing the war he spent two vears wit Army 
century old. Youth is not, of course, a sign of journalistic vigor, but variety cess—began to pursue circulation with Division. 
usually is. Thus with four other papers going out of business in the same transparent determination. They ran a ‘er ——— in 
quarter century, New Yorkers were forced to accept an increasingly sharp eries by Max Lerner scream-head- 
imitation on the choice of readin lined, “U.S. Anti-Semites Open New the paper where a reader can con. a 
natte Drive,” that was vaguely reminiscent fidently look for writing and opinion mp 
To | ire. the little room fe of the Thackrey days. They followed of unfailing high quality. lags 
mplaint in the ld of general-ci his with a pointless poll, “Who is you In other areas, the Post seems t ple 
Jation nin pape The Time Mayor? And then, with all stops frequently to have given in to the vid 
Tribu p 1 Mirre offered ypen, they published in rapid succes- for a higher circulation vith 
inge of coverage a vod, as bad, a sion: a factless exposé of prostitution barest signs of a struggle. N u re 
ious, an f | is any cit n New York titled. “Sin Street”: a certainly no objection to a lib NeWs- Bnguis 
| vorld. It could reibly ued melodramatk first-person series on paper running 9s series on prostitutl It s 
hat there wi: till mm fe pape ibortion; an informative confessional or abortion, or homosexuality, or sex. Byst’s 
ike the old mort World which al by Henry Julian Wadleigh, “Why I ual relations among four-year- 
most succeeded mmbining the tho Spied for the Communists”; a breath- a nursery school, if it wai 
oughn of the Time th the live less and contrived account of juvenile chooses to build circul 
ness of the N« But this wa nall lelinquency, “I Joined a Teen Age erial articles, or to run 
criticism indeed when one looked to Gang”: a shallow, harrowing, eye-wit- the editors honestly beli 
he evening pape ere only the ost ness report, “Inside the Klan”; an ex are a part of the “record 
lismal alternative infronted the px vosé of baseball betting: an earnest lived, exulted and suffe 
on id the Times or Tribune but saccharine account of “Life in a phase of their existence,” 
earlier in the da ‘hain Gane”: a series on the follv of must be written with a r« 
By the Sprir f 1949, in the field sambling; a wire-service release, “The ubject matter that does 
f evening pape there were only Story of Ingrid Bergman’s Love”: and them merely cheap sensati 
the World-Telegra nd the Su the pedestrian, muck-raking look into gawdy exploitation of 
RBobbsey Twins of vulgar arch-conse New York City’s school system. they report. To date o¢ 
t nd t ntl yurnal the . of the Post’s serial arti 
; Whatever the worth of these serial having any loyal relation to the seraur of 
ournal-Am« the local unit: in articles—and others that have gone ; oe Ges, si 
fearst’s chain of fillin tation th unmentioned — they apparently did = 
t 1 stre ( each d innouncin . EDITOR WECHSLER = help boost the Post's pe oneal to ys 
me chapter in the self-declared "...a@ fondness for truth... about 375,000, thus recouping all of | 
net R ; ro’ , Thackrey’s losses and placing the 
ae rea) hi YS timate objectives of liberal jou the Post a notch above the Sun and e 
‘i own particuls of tilood lism? Can the bjectives be realize World-Telegram, even though a size- un, 
ce ane i ;, as thin the fast pace and high cost able distance from Hearst's 700,000- 
; on paper publishi: daily /ournal-American. And of even bre 
ait to greater significance than the numer- st 
ical extent of the gain, the Post's in- ne 
AGAINST THIS BACKGROUND ae . ionie os x P crease tcok place during the Summer t 
‘ , ON THE VERY FIRST DAY . : ‘ te 
fer seiics circulation slump that hits New York ’ 
port \ \ Ae ar sae a dailies annually. ; 
- B +? Advertisin I y hould ideally e1 
" , t ie t\ thirds of the papel 
‘ neon ved in June and July an ; 
inusu ening paper. 17 ! ncrease over last vear of close to 22 
te - nt mil cent, while the national average in- I 
‘ ; a ‘ i ret ; nda far ery from the “We're-against- ease \ 2 — oo agers _ yr 
ple-who - push-other-people anc hough advertising lineage dropped off ut 
I MK lio ly , a " — . re : : 
” ag Bee : Ss the PM era. It described the heart nent) a ee creme le 
ehh ae p tortion { the liberal tradition a tolerance for pe Using ike circu ation, = Sa bs 1 ei Ss 
a tant lab editor, later to be ontrary opinion and said, “We will os a a — ei ee — . at 
Site ciathnel aillte a ak a try to remember that those who di : catagory _ nuc _— 2 lag ow “i PUBLISHER SCHIFF : ig 
ngton bureau chief, finally breakins agree with us are not necessarily thiev« | 2068 Re. : dig te aie ig "... even when it conflicts ..- 
" , and villains.” The editorial came out argely as a result of Thackrey’s exor- al; 
with Ingersoll in the late Spring of : = Seas 3 bitant spending, but if the Post financial E ; eS if 
1946 when PM was but a pallid imag strongly against all forms of total nities eontiieees ai rege ness of their subject-—do not “Ug © 
of its former self. Wechsler had been rianism, whether in “Greece or in mice sere sar me r ne Te measure up to the distorted standar® ong, 
“pa in Moscow. Madrid or Manhat- has in recent weeks, there seems little s ; Sia auensnors as the Newmness 
an editor of the Nation a college Georgia, In “Re ee sa of such illiberal newspaper 
~ j a : tan.” It vowed that while readers might loubt that the Post, pursuing its present York News. Mirror, or the Chicaggptusto 
eey Nhe wreve Ts t published Gri much to aeree and Giensree with policies, can in the long run become a Tribune : an eff 
} F 1 we ) < ' . “os . ee > . ° Ti ne. 
ad NeGinrsng fa nie Ergo vs n the paper, they at least would never ee ee See . " . Rep 
magazine articl not the least of uffer boredom. It described the func- Liberal journalism might best be IN ADDITION, the Post's editogpms t 
which was a shrewd diagnosis of PM tion of a newspaper in a phrase that lefined in terms of temperament rather have not succeeded—at this wrltitt- t! 
failure As his lieutenants in the Post’ Wechsler is fond of quoting: “*to com- than politics, since the liberal spirit, in counter-balancing these ! n : 
‘eorganization, Wechsler was assigned fort the afflicted and to afflict the com- properly understood, is a_ state of nalistic excursions with en pn a IN SI 
Paul Sann as executive editor. and fortable.’” mind, not a political credo. The meas- stantial. well-written examples M las 
Henrv Moscow ; managing edito If the opening editorial offered an ure of a newspaper's liberalism is its night reasonably be called libera! J™* ar 
two extremely capable newsmen who auspicious beginning, one read it with receptivity to many shades of opinion nalism. 1 
1ad lived uneasily under the Thackrev the knowledge that bell-like pronounce- ind the integrity with which it reports There have been a serie ia \¢ 
penthouse. where fellow-traveling and ments somehow never measure up to nd measures the news. Speaking by Ted Poston that succeeced 
editorial confusion were the oder of iture performance Even the most politically, there is a conservative lib- pressing the physical er g 
the dav keptical reade however, could not ‘ral journalism, a progressive liberal South. and at the sa time aC 
Here. on the { f it. was the cl ' help noticing the changes that immedi- surnalism, and even a radical liberal little-publicized F 
to build a new dail n N Yo t tely took place journalisn an eye-witness acc t bo 
the ( t to be “eatu tore et In one respect, at the very least, riot that capture a 
ut now edited by anti-Stalinist liberal tone of evening journalism, lost the the Post measures up to the most than any other new t . 
who were trained irnalists, and ) agged, ind minate appearance that rigorous standards of liberal journal- the spirit and feeling * 
had the istake and one, the ch ad characterized them in the past ism. The paper’s editorials have a rare tion: a series of thoughtfu ni 
experience) of PM behind then lhe make-up improved. Several colum- combination of reason, humility, and reports from Belgrade by Max Ler an 
The vy Post under Wechsle P sists were dropped. or we tray vigor. They are never manipulative; two sensitive intervie Oliver’ 
torship hardly fou nths old. But ed. and others were brought in they are never afflicted with pompos- with Whittaker Chi A “€ 
by the nature of its declared aspirations ctures began to show evidence f uy—s trap that most editorial writers Hiss; and frequent) > all 
: ; ; find unavoidable. They bear the un- eee oe. Se caie Ure), 
and by its brief performance to date, areful selection. An additional press mistakable marks of a reasoning mind coverage of the Né ale se ton 
%t raises afresh some of the most wire service was utilized to increase inaction—thinking through each prob- scene. But there is precious eee h 4 
troublesome questions besetting liberal wverage. The editorials were consist- lem it approaches. The editorial col- the paper—aside from the con a 
journalism in America: What are the ently excellent (more of this later). umns of the Post are the one place in an occasional columnist or tw? 2 
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AMB unfortunately, is subject to vir- 
iticalfmation and study. As part of its 
ear, The New Leader expects to 
American information and culture. 
Tutigghe New York Post Home News, 
nsforming itself into what its 
\Werbral voice in American journalism. 
rn is York City in 1924, is on the edi- 
He whanaging editor of the University 
tthe University of Chicago. Dur- 
vit brmy’s Information and Education 
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con: an point to as particularly striking 
inion Fxamples of liberal journalism. In its 
jagging pursuit of the Klan, for ex- 
ple, the Post does perform a service 
vided by no other newspaper. But 
must the reporting, here and else- 


ere be on such a remarkably undis- 
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suished level 





, It seems very doubtful that the 
Sex: Post's present editors hold in high 

afbsteem the kind of journalism rep- 
sented in most of the serial articles 
hey have run. It is likewise doubtful 
hat Wechsler himself, a careful and 
ynusually craftsmanlike writer, could 
efend with ease some of the feature 
tories that have appeared in the past 
ew months. (Two come to mind, al- 
hough there are countless others that 
night be mentioned: Jimmy Cannon's 
ncoherent and purple description of 
hittaker Chambers, and his story 
kbout a Sing Sing execution with a 
moth as the leading character.) 




















{ready explanation may be that the 
erjous- gece Of publishing a daily newspaper is 


mducive to better writing. careful 


ling, or even rejecting a piece when 
effort to salvage it has failed. 
there is some truth to this con- 

tion, it also conceals a larger fallacy 
ung newspapers specialize in fea- 
comment entertainment, and 

te-breaking news. The late news com« 

st exclusively from the wire serv 
nd is print in most cast vith- 
teratior ening pape earns 

ulation for the quality of its ne 
ge alon he tun and 
ent that tir lish one ven 
Iro petito A 0d 
of these es \ iten t 
day pric 1 mUuUblication mme- 
long be t find their wv 

int) ¢ there is thm to edit. 
ut, improve x” possibly discard 
letely, before the first edition goes 
at is certainly as important, writ- 
ight be encouraged to break out 
Sees the boundaries that the clichés of 
Malism erect, into the fresh terri- 
evel 4 more literate reporting and 


standarisgmting. This may involve a long, slow 
the Net#F%tss of re~-educating newspapermen 
Chicae#FUStomed to their own habits, but it 
neffort that a liberal newspaper can 
acely avoid, lest it resign itself to 
ng the style and treatment of its 


riting My competitors. 





wee IN SUM, the Post under its new edi- 
rw "8 not yet provided the intellec- 
ty that a liberal paper should 
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its own momentum rather than its ex- 
ecutives’ direction. But above all, these 
deficiencies in craftmanship are the re- 
sult of bad journalistic habits, com- 
pounded by a hungry quest for circula- 
tion that may involve a misreading of 
where the paper’s potential audience is. 

Close to a million people read the 
New York 7imes and Herald Tribune 
every day in the week. There is no 
reasonable counterpart to these two 
papers in the evening field. A news- 
paper devoted to the pursuit of liberal 
journalism might capture part of this 
potential audience by publishing at 
least some material akin in quality 
to what these readers are accustomed 
to seeing in their morning papers. 


rd 


NEWSPAPER publishing is unfortu- 
nately a big business as well as a com- 
plicated news-gathering and_ literary 
enterprise. Try as one will, it is impos- 
sible—and fatal-—to avoid the account- 
int’s persistent knock at the editorial 
door. A by-product of the increasingly 
high cost of newspaper publishing is the 
compelling necessity to please the read- 
ers (which makes for success) rather 
than to please the editors and writers 
which may make for quality). Indeed, 
writers and editors have been pleasing 
readers for so long that in most cases 
their tastes by now coincide. Where 
the tastes do not coincide—and they do 
iot, presumably, on any paper that has 
its own independent standards—then 
a tension is produced that either puts 
the paper out of business, causes a re- 
laxation of standards, or forces the 
paper to find (or create) a new kind of 
market for its product. Succeeding in 
the last of these three alternatives is the 
central problem of the economics of lib- 
ral journalism. 

The Post is virtually a clinical ex- 
imple of a newspaper trying to make 
ip its mind which of the latter two 
ilternatives to choose. 

Before he became editor of the Post, 
Wechsler once said 

“BR liberal daily must truly respect 
the enduring tenets of the liberal 
faith. It must recognize the posibility 
of error in even the most passionate 
crusade; it must prize our liberties 
above all things, and especially for 
those whose voices seem most obnox- 
ious. It must be able to distinguish 
between great moral issues and the 
petty irritants that warrant three 
inches on page twenty-seven. It must 
have an authentic fondness for truth 
even when the truth conflicts with a 
precious hypothesis.” 

Thus far—in the brief four months 
of its new existence the Post has 
shown a commendable improvement, 
most noticeably so in the past few 
weeks. Perhaps, with some of its circu- 
lation and financial problems now par- 
tially out of the way, it will continue 
to improve in the direction of liberal 
journalism. But if the earlier trend de- 
scribed here is an accurate sign of 
things to come, then Wechsler might 
do well to reread his own words, re- 
membering that if PM failed because 
its editor confused himself with God, 
the New York Post could fail as a lib- 
era] newspaper by too often confusing 
itself with the New York Daily News. 
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Economic Absolutism 


: ; ‘N 
Hans Kohn, the historian, our guest columnist this week, has 
written so many expert studies of Europe and nationalism that no 
curriculum is nowadays considered complete without reference to 
one or more of them. Presently teaching at New York's City College, 
Dr. Kohn’s latest work is The Twentieth Century. 
Ne J 
By HANS KOHN 
ECENTLY I HAPPENED TO LISTEN to one of the most bril- 
liant liberal economists, a man remarkable equally for his deep 
erudition and his personal charm. Yet in listening to him, I had 
the impression of hearing a Marxist speak; except for the grace of 
manner which Marx so entirely lacked—an attitude in which many 
of his extreme adherents follow him eagerly—the learned liberal main- 
tained uncompromisingly the same tenets as Marx; the absolute valid- 
ity of economic laws similar to that of natural laws; the unflinching 
certainty about simple solutions for the most 
complex problems; the assumption that prac- 
tically all men are governed by economic 
considerations; and that bigness of enterprise 
is a progressive element leading to ever 
higher productivity. 

Both the extreme liberal and the ex- 
treme collectivist positions seem equally 
abstract. Though they tend in opposite direc- 
tions, they have much in common. The his- 
torian will reject both positions, though he 
will recognize their suggestive values. But he 
knows that there is no social “science” in the 
sense in which the word is used in the field 
of nature. There is, in the historical world, 
no inevitability and no simple panacea, be it 
non-intervention on the part of the State or be 
it planning by experts. Much in history and in human life is left to 
chance and to human decision. Whether there are limits set to natural 
science, I do not know; there are certainly limits set to social science 

in economics as much as in international relations. What is give{a 
is—within limits—the nature of man and the concrete historical sit- 
uation: to disregard them leads to a dangerous utopianism, to a benev- 








HANS KOHN 


olent dictatorship imposing “better” attitudes upon man and society 
but within these limits, set by the starting point, men have still a wide 
field of freedom which may change the methods and effects of non- 
intervention and of planning in each case. 


THIS WOULD BE DIFFERENT if man were a purely rational 
economic being or could be transformed into one. This is the common 
issumption of the extreme economic liberal and of the Marxist. Both 
ver-estimate economics. The quest for increased economic well-being 
certainly plays an important role in the motives which govern the 
actions of men and societies. But the desire to grow richer certainly 


| 
hearts. 


has no exclusive or even determining power over minds and 
Man is a complex being and societies are complex aggregates of com- 
plex and diverse individuals. For a short time in history and even then 
for a very limited number of societies, the “enrichissez-vous, Mes- 
sieurs” seemed to represent the guiding principle of action and incen- 
tive. But for most periods of history and for many men in our time 
the improvement of one’s economic status has not been a most de- 
sirable end, certainly not the summum bonum. Many people have 
voluntarily accepted poverty for the sake of a spiritual ideal; many 
more people prefer a modest security or leisure to the exertions ne- 
cessary to procure a higher income; most men are motivated by emo- 
tions instead of by rational calculations of their own or society’s eco- 
nomic advantage. 

The absolute economist tells us: give the free market system full 
play. The Socialist tells us: let us plan everything. Both are con- 
vinced that their way, if only followed radically, would create para- 
dise on earth: the free market economy would establish equal oppor- 
tunities for all and a just distribution of plentiful products: Socialism 
would finally guarantee the true liberty of man, freed from the 
shackles of excessive toil. Both wish to benefit-man and build the 
perfect society. But potentially both show the same hubris toward 
the nature of men and the complexity of historical life. Both lack the 
humility with which alone society and its various needs should be 
approached. . 


PUBLIC ACTION SHOULD try to remove, as far as possible, the 
obstacles impeding the realization of the dignity and _ self-responsi- 
bility of the individual and the equalization of opportunities for all. 
For that very purpose intervention by democratically elected and de- 
mocratically controlled authority will in many cases be necessary; it 
will remain highly desirable that this authority be widely decentral- 
ized and that it appeal to, and even actively arouse, the initiative of 
voluntary organization. Misery must be relieved, misfortunes as- 
suaged, the conditions for an equalization of opportunity by education 
improved, a feeling of security, and thereby of a stake in the stability 
of society, created. How to meet these urgent demands of a modern 
industrial society should be ascertained with an open mind and found 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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A BARBARIAN ’IN ASIA. By Hei Michaux. New Directions. 185 pp. $2.50. of those eastern holy men he so much 


idmires, while the land 


Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL th 
ENRI MICHAUX TERMS HIMSELF A BARBARIAN, but, unlike 


the customs, 
, the landscapes pass him by 
n review. The military image is indeed 
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Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
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way he himself indicated: that that it increases 1 author's com- join them, he took the stage. 


to evaluate his method for seeing and From Edgar's childhood to the dra- 








interpreting in terms of the spiritual It is, then, the more pleasant for be- natic moment of his death, Dr. Fagin 
efficacy and power aimed at rare, to come upon a study in brilantly establishes the histrionic 

Se a a ee hich the line of approuch is truly quality of Poe’s living. Not merely .n 
chaux. One would like to portray th central to the character. In The His- cloguent but a fascinating speaker, Poe 
strange Pa nie tats weikle tha oe trionic Mr. Poe, Dr. Fagin seems finally commanded the informal gathering: 
Homeric detail that he brings to ae . ave reached the c of th that he graced with his impowerirg 
scribing the arine life in a RB: lavian I ni ny have felt igar Allan presence, and drew into his fancie: 
aquarium. If only for its educational Poe to be. Like most true explanation nd hi feelings the women. that 
value—to tell the voung. “Look. here the basic fact imple; yet like the crowded to his lectures. (It must be 

Parisian of the 3: “e misidiie of pebble tossed into a tranquil pond, its admitted that he won less universal 
the twentieth century: vou will ol pple pread to the farthest reache uccess among the men.) Beyond this 


serve, children, that |} that troubled life. Edgar Poe’s par- quality in Poe's actions, we observe, 





clothe y and so. walks so and talk nts were actors; but Mr. Allan, who increasingly as opportunities open, his 
’ All of th — auit pted young Edgar, was a strict lad and close association with the the- 

D ble. He Mich barb , nt i outhern city, to whom atre. He was a friend of players and 
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ners of well-b t-up ttle _— 1 It ould not be correct to leap of the theatre; indeed, he brought to 
m excellent middle cl he ‘ n these facts to the notion that in lramatie criticism a severity that the 

n he t it el J f pul I trat desir play of the time rely needed — 
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ive quote whi tell you, } their earliest day life took or dai t at drama, Politian is a failure, there 
lirect Ie than t ‘ t t t l t Whenev i as Dr. Fagin, with keen discerne- 


ent and pervasive view, neatly shows 
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Minority 


CONGRESS ON TRIAL. The 


Burns. Harper and Bros. 224 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBERG 


=E DOMINANT TRADITION in American political science today 
serts that the distinguishing characteristic of American democracy 
not majority rule but the peaceful resolution of minority differences. 


The system of checks and balances is exalted as an ingenious method of 


preventing the rule of tyrannous majorities, and the American party 
systern is revered because it prevents violent differences of opinion and 


ntere:: from finding political expres- 
sion. One of the most dangerous de- 
velopents that could occur in this 
count would be the transformation 
the Democratic Party into a genu- 
beral party and the Republican 


n honestly conservative or- 
because this would promote 





a dangerous class conflict. The one in 
stance in our history where a party 
tood ior clearcut principle resulted 
civ. war when the two major parties 
lit cn sectional lines and _ political 
mpromi as no longer possible. 
Congress, t efore, must not be re- 
rdea a: forum where the majority 
the peor cting through a victor- 
s party cercises its will, but as an 

f promise where powei 
ul nsit minority groups May 

tect the ehts. 

F t! tradition Professor Burns 


vigorcuslv d ent 


g The inefficiency of 
Cons t rule by minorities, was 
luxury » could afford at a time 
en government had few important 
decisions t nake. Today, faced by 
proble of atomic warfare, recur- 

nt cépressions, and ideological con- 
flict, the inability of the legislature of 
t powerful nation in the world 
responsibly is no longer a fit 
subject for casual streetcorner jokes. 
T the tyranny of majorities 


ldish bugaboo compared to the 
mstant thwarting 


of decisive legis 
well-organized mi 


act \ 


representing parochial 


D ic interests. If we do not re- 
our government to permit the 
pressior majority will, we shall 


| to solve problems so criti- 





| that failure may well mean the 
struction of our free society, but we 
ll produce a frustrated people dis- 
mayed by political order that gives 
them no clearcut choice at the polls 
y hope that electoral victories 

can ce turned into badly needed legis- 
lation, a people willing to entertain 
é m government that promise 


* 
WEY IS CONGRESS constantly at 
lds ‘vith the President? Why is our 
amiliar political spectacle that of 
rres.dent attempting to push through 
lational program of legislation 
ASt ed a ig 


myopic Congress 


in contends Mr. Burns, because 
chosen by a national 

CLOl ate sponsible to the majority 
people, and must think in na- 

tern while a Congressman is 

me ill segment of the popu- 

uon and ist represent the organized 
NOMIC norities of the district as 
e e-election. The outlook 
ngressman is necessarily narrow 

l€ defends the interests of the pres- 
f€ groups in his district faithfully. 
has ¢ sonable chance for re-elec- 
On; Hatic issues. such as war and 
en are source of embarassment 
to hi fc *’ may upset his formula 


‘ re-election, and he tries to avoid 
‘eM at all costs. Our typical Congress- 


man, by long years of application of 
me iormu of local self-interest, ir- 
ar, ve of the cost to the nation, 





tomatically to a committee 
because of the seniority 
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rule. The committee chairman has 
tremendous power in shaping vital na- 
tional and international legislation; to 
this post, our typical Congressman ap- 
plies the mental vision of Boone County, 
the economic outlook of a Taber, a 
Smith, or a Cox. 


Faced by Congressmen bound only 
by the political demands of a local elec- 
torate, and an institution which permits 
minority rule through such devices as 
filibusters and the Rules Committee, 
the President is frequently helpless. In 
striking contrast to the British system, 
of which Professor Burns is an avowed 
admirer, where the Prime Minister is 
the leader of the majority party in 
Parliament, the President and party 
leaders have virtually no control ove 
the political behavior of members of 
their party in Congress. As a result, 
the national party program is fre- 
quently scuttled by members of the 
majority party in Congress. A con- 
fused electorate often cannot determine 
whether Congress or the President is 
at fault. Even more serious, when, as 
in 1948, the people give a mandate to 
the President, they are balked by a 
Congressional system which renders 
the mandate meaningless. 


Rule Is a Luxury 


Politics of Modern Law-Making. By James 


Our primary need is not reform of 
Congress, important but inadequate, 
nor the assumption of new powers by 
the President, essential in crises but 
inherently perilous, but the develop- 
ment of disciplined party organizations 
through which the majority will can 
be expressed. Among the party re- 
forms Mr. Burns suggests are national 
policy councils in each party, annual 
conventions, national party vetoes over 
state and local policies and national 
control of party funds. In short, he 
would replace a party organization 
characterized by local control and in- 
difference to the national program by 
a system modeled on the British prac- 
tice of party discipline with a national 
organization responsible to the people 
for the execution of the party program, 

x i x 


JAMES McGREGOR BURNS IS Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Williams 
College, former staff member of the 
Hoover Commission, and a_ political 
leader in the Ist C.D., Massachusetts 
Congress on Trial is his first book. This 
slim volume of 224 pages gives too 
much attention to analysis, too little 
to political problems facing any cam- 
paign for party reform. In particular, 
more thought might well bave been 
given to the relation of city machines 
to party responsibility, to the peculia: 
problem of the South, and to the degree 
of minority protest permissible in a 
disciplined majoritarian party. Never- 
theless, Congress on Trial is a remark- 
able effective study; it is the most lucid 
single volume we have on the perplex- 
ing problem of the relations of Con 
gress to the people it is designed to 
represent. 


Pushkin to Pasternak 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN VERSE. 


Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 


The Macmillan Company. 314 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by HUGH McLEAN JR. 


the stinking exhalations of decaying Western culture; in the U. S. 


I: MOSCOW ihe Literary Gazette howls unceasing denunciations of 


our ears ring with anathemas of “the Russians” as our implacable 


enemies in an inexorable struggle for survival. 
book is a welcome sign that all sanity 


the barrier. Every thoughtful person 
concerned in the preservation of artis- 
tic and intellectual values bears a pro- 
found responsibility: neither abhor- 
rence for the brutal and reactionary 
Soviet regime, nor opposition to its 
aggressive plans of conquest, nor dis- 
gust at the absurd effusions-of its prop- 
aganda hacks in their preposterous 
campaign against the entire culture of 
the Western world, must make us for- 
get the great and abiding cultural 
values which the Russian people have 
given to the world. 

Of all the manifestations of the peo- 
ple’s creative spirit, it is hardest for 
poetry to transcend the barriers of 
nationality. Its medium is language it- 
self; in poetry the phonological, mor- 
phological, and syntactical peculiarities 
of a given language are brought into 
play as an instrument of artistic ex- 
pression. As such they are in essence 
untranslatable; to render poetry in an- 
other language i¢ to give the meaning 
of the words with more or less effort 
to imitate the poetic devices of the 
original. It is an act of re-creation, and 
to be performed successfully it requires 
poetic gift nearly equal to those which 
produced the original poem. 
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BECAUSE CF the relatively small 

number of Americans familiar with the 
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Hugh McLean Jr. is a graduate of 
the Russian Institute at Columbia. 
He is now working for his Doctorate 


at Harvard. | 
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The appearance of this 
is not lost, at least on this side of 
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Russian language, we are particularly 
dependent on translations, and we 
should be deeply grateful that Miss 
Babette Deutsch, who made most of 
the renditions included in this antho- 
logy, has spent so generously of her 
creative energies in transforming Rus- 
sian verse into English. The task of 
serving as a poetic current-transform- 
er is a thankless one. When the trans- 
lation is good, the poet gets the credit: 
when bad, the translator receives the 
blame. 

Miss Deutsch has tried her talents 
against a very wide variety of Russian 
poetry, ranging from the crystal-clear, 
balanced lines of Pushkin to the 
dreamy intensity of Pasternak. The 
results are uniformly good, occasion- 
ally they are excellent. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible in this space to go into 
any detailed analysis. There are many 
samplings, but few satisfying repasts. 
and in some cases, Derzhavin for ex- 
ample, the selections are too brief and 
too limited to give any notion of his 
range and spirit. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky has written a per- 
ceptive introductory history of Russian 
poetry and has provided brief biograph- 
ical sketches of all the poets covered. 
To those who have known and loved the 
great monuments of Russian prose and 
have longed to learn something of 
Russian poetic achievement, this book 
will provide at least an inkling of the 
wealth of poetic literature produced by 
a great ani long-suffering people 





THANK. YOU, 
IRWIN EDMAN... 


... for your kind words 
about our 
Literary Section: 


a 


mired The New Leader, especially 


“I have for a long time . 


what touches my interest very 
closely, the admirable literary sec- 
tion and, most especially, the way. 
not infrequently, you publish a re- 
view that cuts through a great deal 
of the fog created by journalistic 
ballyhoo.... Also, the general level 
of writing is high and distinctive 
in somewhat the manner of the 


London New Statesman.” 


We know that you—-and all our read- 


ers!—will be particularly delighted 


with our Fall Book Issue. It’s slated 


for November 12th, and will include, 
among many, many other features, re- 


views and articles by 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 
RAMON SENDER 
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RAY ROSENTHAL 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department let's hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 











Commerce Department 
Explains Iron Curtain Trade 


From WALLACE S. THOMAS 
Deputy A tant Director. Office of International Trade 
United States Department of Commerce 
The following letter refers to Allen Dane 
Violate Law to Trade Belind Iron Curtain,” im the 


New Leacle1 
i HE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE i 


“American Businessmen 


August 27 issue of The 


of course, aware that its reg- 


ulations governing the export of commodities are violated by individ- 


iding in the United States. The Department employs a numbe: 





al re 

of special enforcement agents for the purpose of holding these violations to 
a minimun Their cece in this effort is indicated by the enclosed recent 
pre release wi I lescribe tl results of investigations of violatior 

' ‘ t n t I 

nou t United States co ( 

rhe D nd cooperatin I 
efforts to pre m : he ted] e Unite States Ge 
export t a a ic te ereteet ts 
< ti [ te f ! 
the Euroy Ad = 
tion ! on ! ! thie 

entat t Unit tat Man Who Made 

tations ‘ t Che Depart nt e 

ends its own special agent CCNY Bias Charge 
from time to time for the purpose A F il T | 
participatu n the search for evidence e ow- rave er 


From GEORGE KASPER 


AY I ADD A FOOTNOTE to the 
City College of New York case, 


neither your 


ot violation 
Taking into consideration the hun 
thousinds éf 


dred ol export tran 


action which are completed each 


month and which involve hundreds ot 


brought to light. The leader of 
dollar ° the 


the four professors who ascribed “anti 


othe 


millions ol violations of 


export control regulations represent : s 
, Semitism” to their department chair 
only fraction of one per cent of all 
man, who was thus primarily respon 
export transaction It is, therefore, the ; 


sible for all the 


that ensued eem to he a fellow 


agitation and the strike 
observation of the Department that the 


great majority of United States export Raceline: Gitsiesill i Mabesion Cans 
who acted a prosecuting attorney’ 
SD News ainst the accused Prof. Knicke 
NATIONAL bocke wa member of the followings 
New Jersey: A good crowd col Communist front organization 
to the tit the Newa DI American Committee for the | 
anc und Ox ‘ ) ( yn of t I n Bort 
olid { I LD) Ameri Pea Mob 
12:30 ; t Artists I { Wit \ 
Speake M ( ttoe Hi 
Clac rr. I [ R I \ 
tion t t to Camp <« { I ! Committe 
Thon 09 Bels e Drive, Keart Schappes Defense Committes 
N. J National Executive Commit In lition, Dr. Cro ne lett 
tee: The vote mn the Oneal-Altschu attackin n 1940 the hvsteri 
motic ere 10 f No. 1 n f hipped up by the Roosevelt admit 
ture political action’; and 12 to O1 istration,” and asking for the releas« 


motion pertaining to the Atlantic Pact from prison of Communist organize: 
Na Sam Darcy 

tional Action Committee will meet Sat 

urday, October 8, 2 p. n at 7 E 


15th St.. New York 


Three members not heard fron Needless to say, he als« 
the Die 


interest ot Wal 


pleaded for the abolition o 
ist Committee in the 


time unity.’ 





A Laxative that is | 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantl 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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reporter nor any of the 


Dallin Column on Germany 
Arouses One Reader's Ire 


From KURT R. GROSSMANN 


AVID J. DALLIN’S COLUMN, “Facts About Germany” (The Noe; 
Leader, Sept. 3), calls for factual reply. Since he does not conside 
the outcome of the German election as a “victory of the Right,” Je 
us compare the figures with the 1924 elections of he Weimar Republic, hek 
shortly after the stabilization of the mark and about five years after th. 
end of the first World War 
At that time the extreme right wing 
parties attracted in the whole of Ger- 
many 2,200,000 voters while now they 
got 3.500.000 votes 
Mr. Dallin considers the 
Democratic Party 
Let it be said 





Readers’ Ire 
Arouses Our 
Mr. Dallin 


From DAVID J. DALLIN 
glomeration of elements of the right I HAVE NEVER HAD so many lett 


Christian 
“strongly anti-Nazi.” 
that this party is a con- 


wing of the former Center Party, the ] 
. agri . ? selies about my New Leader column as] 
former German People’s Party (rep- 
Neat siti, have received since my ticle 

resenting the interests of German in- 


Germany. “I agree with you 100 pn 


dustrialist and conservative ele- of p ae : 
I ht cent a former editor of The N¢ 
nent t1 moderate rig wing partv . . 
F : Leader tells me 
ith definite commitr ’ > fo; , 
th a de ite mmmitment to battle fo: “ANiew me to consrate 
the military rearmament of Germany ’ ; ; 
, i] , vour last New Leader WYl 
ihe party 1 eactionary on all cultural 141 . 
, : a ‘ a very well-known authorit n Eu 
questions; the influence of the Catholic f 
:' pean affau 
hurch 1 revalent q 1 
‘ ‘ ” “Just a few ords to tel 1 that 


The Free Democrats, though having 


greatly enjoved ur articl 


e liberal elements and being open- writer. a friend of The Ne Lead 
ninded in the cultural field, are politi- states. A professor of a university 
cally at one with the Christian Dem- Ohio writes in his letter: “I agree wit 


ocrats. Both parties have to be con- vour observation 


I regret, on the other har not to | 
able to agree with Mr. Kurt Grossman 
criticism. The facts and figures he pre- 
sents seem rather unconvincing to mé 
There were a great many elections un- 
der the Weimar Republic from 1919t 
1932. Why does Mr. Grossman compare 
the present strength of German poli- 
tical parties with the state of affairs in 
1924? Besides the comparison of voting 
statistics in 1924 for the whole of 
Germany with the polling in Western 


idered as moderate right wing parties. 
Although in 1924, in the whole of Ger- 
many these parties received only 8,400. 
000 votes, in the recent election—which 
included Western Germany alone—they 
polled 11,600,000 votes. 

In contrast, the Social Democrats and 
the revived Center Party—which could 
have constituted the third force—re- 
ceived only 7,660,000 votes in 1949 com- 
pared to 11,500,000 votes in 1924 for the 
whole of Germany. The Christian Dem- 
ocrats as well as the Social Democrats Germany is rather inconclusive. 


lost 6 per cent of the votes they regis- Mr. Grossman's statement that the 
tered in the earlier Laender elections: Christian Democratic Party is “defi- 


the extreme right wing vote increased nitely committed to battl for the 
in about th ime proportion military rearmament of Gern 7 
imption which Mr. Gro 


It should be kept in mind, too, that ass 


wing partie did m have no facts to support 





put up candida everywhere in Wes- Most of all, I resent Mr. Gross 
tern Germar ttherwise they certainly concluding para T 

suld have attracted far more vote he says. (mean bl Ur 

( that L } tle n- state and B S 

( ( » ] D crat cor Unior ire co oO 
ducted a nationalistic campaign. Re- vhich the vanquished wou 
port ( l fro Germany either temptation or opport 
} that the democratic forces are on peat their crimes.” Whate\ 
tI defensive again, while the victors ing of these words, the foil rt 
ire committing follies without which Western powers was In the tempt t 
the vanquished would never find either hold back Germany’s progress in tt 


temptation or opportunity to futile hope of reaching an agreemel 


with Stalin. 


repeat 
their crimes 





New Leader readers are cordially invited to attend the 


JOHN DEWEY 90th BIRTHDAY DINNER 


to be held 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 6:30 P. M. 
Hotel Commodore, New York 


Particapants, besides DR. DEWEY, include IRWIN EDMAN, FRANK D. 
FACKENTHAL, FELIX FRANKFURTER, JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
HU SHIH, WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, RALPH BARTON 
PERRY. REBECCA SIMONSON, HARRY W. LAIDLER. 


DINNER TICKETS, $7.50 
JOHN DEWEY DINNER COMMITTEE 


Reserve at 








Room 1105, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Tel.: AL 4-5865 
os 


SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnahle whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Ine. 
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ic Absoluti abor Goes to Schoo 
: (Continued from Page Five) number of students enrolled is still 
(Continued from Page Seven) the student may choose from courses in climbing. Clearly the summer program 
out through various and varied experiments. As long as they are not Labor and the World Community, De- is part of the greater increase in in- 
dominated by omniscient dogmatism and do not aim at social engin- mocracy in Action, the Union Clinic, terest in a year-round workers’ educa- 
eering—the re-creation of man by social scientists and psychologists— wnd Union Publicity. tion program.’ The Summer School 
they are legitimate steps in the quest for the necessary readjustments Set in a very informal atmosphere, lakes on its special character and form 
= ina mobile and dynamic society. That is also the approach demanded with cooperative living practiced ap lar van blocks of time are avail- 
le ; a : , able duri s 2r season. 
: by the liberal spirit of experimenting, of adventure, of pioneering, of throughout, this summer there have eee ee en 
si risk and trial and error, always restrained by respect for the liberty been at least forty students in resi- Second, while tool subjects continue 
ie] of the individual and recognition of the needs of society. dence at Hudson Shore continuously. to dominate the curriculum, there is a 
. This spirit of liberal capitalism has produced not only the most Hudson Shore Labor School also has pa = occurring. Interest in 
. as : eee 0 10-wee -aini sessi j rork- community relations, international af- 
=a productive economics on earth but also the most stable societies. The a ee training os in work Sediets: iol “se _ - Mtionat = 
é ee elie rs’ educati > ; eac Tr, airs, anc e psychology of group an 
United States, Britain or Switzerland have shown much less vulner- = pangy methods each summer RR se us group 
i “al ti tI tri itali This year 25 students studied Principles individual relations is growing. Most 
ahility tc soclé "evgit ‘ ries r "Ee »e : shu . . ° 
ability to onan re oiutllon man coun ries wnere no Capi a ism or me of Collective Bargaining and How To significant and important is the stress 
free capitalism existed. . Lenin did not OX erthrow a capitalist order in ‘Teach Them, Human Relations. Leader- new on political action and govern- 
Russia but a pre-capitalist society. Hitler found in Germany a capital- ship Methods, and The Union, the lat- ment. There is hardly a school today 
ism looking for State guidance and State support. The lack of capital- ter giving specific training in building which does not devote some part of 
ism explains the weakness of China or India and the misery of their rank-and-file participation. Workshops its curriculum to this subject. Some 
- masses. Many of the objections raised against capitalism for ethical included Discussion Method, Audio- unions are setting up special training 
or humanitarian reasons concern the situation of 1840 or 1890 and Visual Techniques, and Publicity. schools in political organization and 
hardly that of 1950. Through the spirit of experimentation and pioncer- Margaret-D. Wood, Director of Hud- education. This development is the 
ing, the contemporary social order has adapted many “Socialist” meas- son Shore, in picturing the trends in key pee tiesgneagin of igen ee 
‘ . e . . . z 4 arnriraere’? on 943 ni ~» P . pressea interes IN polltice allaly's. 
ures and is trying—and will go on trying—to discover the ever-chang- workers’ education points out that the : ‘al if <aph = . Avena ted 
ee de ’ : a I ‘ Score _ ~tEY : ° articinat- iS crucial ll we are to achieve a united 
in¢ best solution for the various problems as they arise and become iarge number of new unions participat ais adil dala oll PAP: 
5 ing in the prgram this year is indica- lubor vote and a united labor program. 
understood. No pertect solution wili ever be possible in an imperfect axe aie : 
tive of the rapidly spreading interest. Finally, with our unions becoming 
society composed of imperfect men. = ; hg 4 . 
| s]ir fd kind fiddli hile R 1 “ She continues: “Most of the people who articulate about their needs, and with 
> r os a ¢ oO y - — . <4 i 
T ne tee ings of doom—mankind fiddling while Rome burns—are come to the School are at Shop Stew- ee expamnion of the services of is 
today as w idespread in the field of inter national relations (the in- ard’s level. . . . The School emphasizes tional agencies such as the Workers 
th evibility ofa great all-destructive war) as of economics (the collapse ‘learning by doing’ and uses the project Education Bureau of the AFL, we move 
of capitalism or the loss of all liberty through planning). These feelings method of teaching. . . . Classes are in- closer to an adequately financed, well- 
are perhaps unfounded. In the international field the Atlantic Union, tegrated and students are given an op- integrated, year-round program of 
which appeared impossible in 1939 but seems more probable in 1949, portunity to use the material they are which the Summer Schools described 
may create an entirely new and hopeful situation. Likewise, in the pres- iearning while they are at the School. here are only a part. We move closer 
: ent stage of the adaption of the economic and social order in the indus- ileansdts to the day when labor will operate na- 
trialized countries of the middle of the twentieth century, there may TAKING A BRIEF LOOK at the tional and regional schools on a per- 
Xs be promise in the various and often bewildering quests carried on today trends in workers’ education based on wore Meron By phere oe 
«tae and in the determination to limit them by respect for the liberty of the a ae Se ee Seen ancticlaaic ‘uth only pale ve their 
a a re ae, ee a Oe ee programs, several things seem ap- . , S sate 
119 t individual, without which free society in all its changing details cannot natant knowledge of technical union skills but 
npa exist. And it was this free society, as it arose in the eighteenth cen- ; ein e ani ‘3 
* ? ; a i intere : activity i is { ‘oade 2 base ¢ reir active 
poli tury around the North Atlantic, which has created a wealth and _ First, interest ind activity in thi iO ae ee Re! SR: MANE Cie 
Pee $088 “% . 1 3: field is steadily increasing. New unions supporters by producing a generally 
TS | stability that began a new era in the growth and seif-discovery of man. ae b é 
voting ; = : are developing programs and the total well-informed rank and file. 
le o 
" MAURICE EVANS RETURNS TO BROADWAY OCTOBER 12 
‘ oo ———— "THE BROWNING VERSION": sia gh aig ae met 
“the ETHEL WATERS WILL STAR | BING CROSBY AT | TERENCE RATTIGAN'S | AUTRY GARDEN RODEO STAR 
IN "MEMBER OF WEDDING" | BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT — PLAY 
Robert Whitehead and Oliver | America’s song and fun team,| Maurice Evans starring oppo- | 
“v's : _| Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald, | site Edna Best will make his first | 
have completed arrangements | | Brcsed “ |p | 
2 “hg sia 2 ‘| are again teamed together, this| Broadway appearance in modern 
star Ethel Waters in their) time in “Top o’ the Morning,” at} dress in “The Browning Version,” | 
. theoming presentation of “The} the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre,| Terence Rattigan’s British play, 
UI nber of the Wedding.” This| With Ann Blyth and Hume Cronyn) at the Coronet Theatre Wednes- | 
S the frat Rrosdwax Sieoerics'! in co-starring roles. |day (October 12). | 
ten ye Miss. Waters ‘Forgotten Women” 1S the as-! Mr. Evans and Miss Best will | 
eM ie acacia sociate feature, with Elyse Knox,| follow up the dramatic “The | 
ee aenees _  |Edward Norris, Robert Shayne,| Browning Version” with “The | 
ie Ca MeCullers play,| Theodore Ly nch, Veda Ann Borg! Harlequinade,” a farce about 
will } lirected by Harold} and Noel Neil playing the leads ’- | backstage life in which they play 
man, Mi Waters will play} — }a famed_husband and wife acting 
role of Be e Sadie Brown.| "THJEVES' HIGHWAY" eo a - 
} | eatureda 1n 1e cast are non] 
em — nee — |IN 3rd WEEK AT ROXY Randell, Bertha Belmore, Louis | 
Thieves’ Highway,” new 20th| Hector and Olive Blackeney. Mr. 
CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL | Contury-Fox film. Ed Sullivan! Randell, Australian stage and 
— Snemaneeces R OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd) “in person” with his “Toast of film star, is making his Broad-|} 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN = > Town” Televisi Revue, plus | way 5 
. | the ice revue, “Limehouse Blues ne a 
a MARY EZIO 2 ee an Na — is k at the/ the Rattigan twin bill in London 
Theatre starting Friday, | jas} year, is performing a similar 
- MARTIN- PINZA ° — ———SSSCSCsCf Service for Mr. Evans, who is 
; producing “The Browning Ver- |} 
InA ical Plo 
ae ‘| THEATER PARTIES sion” in association with British 
- » Lee Stephen oe wee 
} . erick Stover and avid Ffolkes 
; D. { \ou ACI iC All trade a and fra- have designed the settings and 
ternal organizations are re: costumes respectively 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS quested when planning thea- || — Perens 
lyric c tre parties to do so through 
ook by Bernard Feinman, Manager ]}| 
CSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN =| The film ver f “My Friend 
pares trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer i of the NEW LEADER THE- I ic . “aie rsion O pee . th 
Winning TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC | iIrma,” radio program, is a le | 
5 Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. | New York Paramount with Marie } 
-586 Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mi sg _ |} Phone SPring 7-8260. New [| Wilson, star of the air show, also | 
— ) wwestic Tica. aath St W. of Bway | Leader Theatrical Depart- || playing Irma. She is co-starre 
on oe y tt ment. 7 East 15th St, N. ¥.C. || 1" the picture, which 
e —W... EB} : produced, with John Lund, Diana 
~ = = om Lynn, Don De-s— mereenceemeirorne — 
CE ie Fore and the song- 
and-laugh team 
of Dean Martin 
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nville 


ho directed 





at Gene hue. the nation’s most famous cowboy, 
Hal Wallis | Celebrated horses, Champion and Little Champion, in the 24th annual 
World's Championship Rodeo in Madison Square Garden. 





will star with his 





Friends of The New Leader are invited to attend a 





and Jerry Lewis, 
who make their 
screen debut in 
the comedy and 
also head the in- 
pareee show. 
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Dinner for Morris Extract 
Manager of the Hudson Valley District, Out-of-Town Dept., ILGWU 
SPEAKERS: 

JUDGE JACOB PANKEN, ALGERNON LEE, NATHANIEL MINKOFF, 
JOE TUVIM, BENJAMIN GEBINER, HYMAN WALDMAN, HARRY WANDER 
HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue and 8th Street - OCTOBER 15, 6 P. M. 
Make reservations now: Write to MORRIS WALDMAN, 3572 DeKalb Ave. 
Bronx, or call OL 5-8381 
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Ostriches and the Bear 


The 29th annual report of the American Civil 
Liberties 
liberties 
report treat 
as the lovalty 
schools, the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 
tapping, the rights of labor, freedom of speech 








Union summarizes the state of civil 
in the United States in 1948-1949. This 
in some detail such vital problems 
investigations, Communists In 


racial minorities, censorship, wire- 


and assembly, and monopoly in communica- 
tions. 

For the most part, the report, like the organi- 
zation which sponsored it, has been sober, fair 
and endowed with a genuine concern for the 
rights of individual citizens, threatened in a 
ciety by intense pressures trom 

Thus the ACLU fights discrimina- 


projects, but feels that banning 
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olution call 
and organizations like it are still able 
the occasional aberrations of sincere anti 
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NDUSTRIAL LABOR HOLDS A KEY posi- 
tion in the West European sector of the 
cold war. Workers represent a considerable 

proportion of citizens and voters in the coun- 

tries outside the iron curtain, most of which are 

strongly industrialized. And in modern war, 

sabotage and strikes in factories, on railways 
and ships would be as seri- 
ous as mutiny in the armed 
forces. 

The balance-sheet of the 
struggle between anti-Com- 
munist and Communist 
forces in the labor move- 
ments of the West European 
countries I have visited dur- 
ing the last three manths, 
is mixed. There have been 
positive gains, of which the 

withdrawal of democratic trade unions from 
the Moscow-dominated WFTU, the impending 
organization of a new 40,000,000-member trade 
union international free from Communist in- 
fluence, and substantial secessions from the 
Communist-led central trade union organiza- 
tions in France and Italy, are the most con- 
spicuous. 

On the other hand, the majority of organized 
workers in France and Italy still follow Com- 
munist leadership. And from local strong points 
in other countries the Communists are able to 
launch guerrilla wrecking operations, designed 
to obstruct European recovery and offset the 
effects of American aid. 

Here is a brief country-by-country review ot 
the European labor situation. 
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LABOR IN BRITAIN is highly organized, 
with some eight million members in the trade 
unions. The trade union leadership is over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist and _ resolutions 
with a communist taint were voted down regu- 
larly by six-to-one margins at the recent trade 

union congress in Bridlington. 

The British Communists have put up about 
one hundred candidates for the next parlia- 
They will be lucky if they 

However, Communist ac 
Com- 
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SPORTING PROPOSITION 


not be 
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—News Iiem. 


It isn’t the loss of 
The game or the race 
That bothers so much as 
The losing of face, 


So the Commies are choosy 
And rather demanding— 

By cautiously sitting. 
Protecting their standing 


CHANGE OF MENU 
Mig} I 


Si ine 


a 


e Cold 


—Newspaper headline. 


Oh, lay that pistol down, tovarich, 
Pray you, do not shoot. 

Let’s go to Mrs. Mesta’s for 
A pleasant substitute. 


Let’s have, instead of cannon fire 
The sound of popping corks, 
And beat our guns and sabers into 
Spoons and knives and forks! 


Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin= 


their utmost to exploit real or fancied 
ances, and to harass the Labor Governme 
promoting local walkouts. 

The most serious labor situation jis 
found in France and Italy, where the Cog 
nists are still running the principal labg 
ganizations, the CGT in France and the @ 
in Italy. Twice they succeeded in thro 
French economic life into turmoil, by a gel 
strike in 1947, by a miners’ strike in 194g” 
failed in the end, but after inflicting con 
able damage. There has been a decline ing 
union membership since the end of the 
when the CGT claimed six and a half mill 
members. The most reliable figures og 
present strength of the three main bra 
of organized labor in France are: CGT, 2.56 
Force Ouvriere, a secessionist movement 
a socialist tinge, 900,000; Catholic yp 
600,000. 

There is a similar three-way split in 
but the breakaway of socialist groups from 
CGIL came later than in France, so they] 
still weaker than are the French. The @ 
headed by the Communist Guiseppe de Vitti 
admits a decline in membership from 
to four and a half million. Quite probabk 
decline has been greater, to three and ag 
million. a 

But Communist propaganda and intimidall 
are still working successfully among the 
and agricultural workers, and among If 
seamen and dock laborers. The recent 
strike in Genoa, started on utterly trivial 
texts, is an example of Communist ability 
paralyze transportation and thereby strike 
the tourist trade, an important source of Ita 
dollar earnings. 


a: 5 


ANOTHER ITALIAN LABOR organizal 
headed by Giulio Pastore, and predomi 
although not entirely Catholic in chara 
claims 1,400,000 adherents. Breakaway so¢ 
groups have about 300,000, independent 1 
Communist unions about 600,000. While I 
in Rome early in September, negotiations 
on foot to bring about a fusion of all thell 
Communist labor groups. 


q 


Incidentally, one cannot speak too hig y 
of the work of American trade unionifil 
now in Europe either as union internatioil 
representatives or as labor attaches in @ 
bassies. Men like Irving Brown, AFL 
resentative with headquarters in Brus 
Jim Killen in London, Tom Lane in I 
Eldridge and Deeser in Paris, and m 
others, are a fine advertisement for 
American labor movement. They are fig 
ing communism at the grass roots hard 
effectively, and their grasp of Europ 
political and economic conditions would 
credit to experienced diplomats. 

The West German trade unions are genei 
under Social Democratie leadership, will 
Catholic minority. Communists are activ® 
the factory committees. German trade unig 
feel a sense of disillusionment because 
British colleagues have been so lukewa 
opposing dismantling. Individuals like Rié 
Stokes, the Labor MP who has the high 
of having been the only member of his¥ 
to vote against the Yalta agreement. have 
a good job of exposing the economic stup 
and political unwisdom of dismantling. Bul 
British labor movement as a whole has 
done what it could and should in this matté 

In Scandinavia and inthe Netherlands@ 
Belgium the Communists are very much i 
minority, but they are entrenched in 
strategic strongholds, among the metal wom 
in Sweden and the chemical workers ing 
way, among the dock workers in Amsté 
and Rotterdam. The situation generally 
improved during the last years, but still} 
for yigilance and hard work. 
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